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ABSTRACT 

The result of the work of a special task force, the 
design for an early childhood education program for California is 
given which formulates goals, performance objectives, program content 
standards, and an evaluation system for an overall articulated 
program. Chapters are presented on: the rationale for change; 
parent-community involvement; physical, social, and psychological 
services; a diagnostic/prescriptive approach to learning; proposed 
curriculum; the learning environment; teacher preparation; 
implementation of the plan; a review of the related literature; 
contributions from other countries; nationally funded sources or 
information; the White House Conference on Children, 1970; and 
recommendations and alternatives of the Education Commission of the 
States. The task force recommendations call for publicly-supported 
primary schools for children aged 4 to 8, clearly defined goals, 
adequate funding, the involvement of the community, parent education 
and involvement, appropriate school environment, the availability of 
health and social services, and continued emphasis on staff 
preparation. Selected references are included. (LH) 
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Foreword 



Last year, in response to my invitation, a team of leading 
specialists in child growth and development assembled in Sacra- 
mento, I asked that they design an early childhood education 
program of the highest quality lor Catilornia s children a program 
based on the best information available in this field. Alter several 
months of intensive work, the task force completed its work. This 
report represents the results of its eft orts. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the task force, early 
childhood legislation has been written* endorsed by the State Board 
of Education, and introduced in the state Legislature. The imple- 
mentation strategy is described separately in a document entitled 
The Early Childhood Education Proposal . 

I am pleased to endorse the decision ol the 1 ask horce on Early 
Childhood Education to dedicate this document to the late Milton 
Babitz, lie served as chairman of the task force and contributed 
significantly to the development of a masterplan for early childhood 
education in California's public schools. 

Milt was my long-time friend and professional associate, but more 
importantly he was a friend of education and of children. A leading 
authority on preschool and early childhood education, he was also a 
strong advocate of parent participation and involvement in the 
educational process. The implementation ol the task lorce s recom- 
mendations would be the finest tribute we could make to the 
memory of Milton Babitz and to the children ~ the future citizens of 
California. 
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The 
Charge 
to the 
Ta/k Force 




Research findings consistently document 
that as much as 50 percent of a child's 
intellectual potential is developed be lore he 
reaches school age and that HO percent is 
developed by the age of eight. I am not satis- 
fied that we have focused a sufficient portion 
of our energy and resources in this critical 
area. 

If our goal is to equip our children so that 
they may successfully continue their educa- 
tion. we must revise our priorities. No child 
should leave the third grade without being 



1 Wilson Kilos, "Recommended Kdoculinnul Priorities - 
197 1." A report lo the California Stale Legislature. March, 
1971. p. 4. 
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able to road, write, and calculate in accord 
with accepted standards. The need for costly 
and frequently unsuccessful remediation pro- 
grams can be sharply reduced if we increase 
the intensity and quality of educational pro- 
grams during the early growth period. 

To attack this problem. I am naming a high 
level task force composed of leading profes- 
sionals in the field. This task force will 
develop a comprehensive, integrated Master 
Plan for liariy Childhood Hducutinn for con- 
sideration during the 1 972 legislative session. 

During the past few years, we have wit- 
nessed a proliferation of federal, state, and 
local programs in elementary instruction. 
Now is the time to examine the role and rela- 
tionships among preschool, children's centers, 
and Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act pro- 
grams. plus related federal projects, and the 
traditional kindergarten and elementary cur- 
riculum. This will be done with an eye toward 
consolidation and continuity. In the develop- 
ment of the Master Plan, we will formulate 
goals, performance objectives, program con- 
tent standards, and an evaluation system for 
an overall articulated program. 

In its final stages, the Master Plan might 
consider such innovations and improvements 
as: 



Expanding the number of preschool day 
care centers and placing them where 
they can best serve mothers 
Converting the first three grades into an 
ungraded primary system with individ- 
ualized instruction and comprehensive 
diagnostic evaluation 
Encouraging our best teachers includ- 
ing more men teachers - to go into tile- 
primary grades 

Emphasizing and strengthening teacher 
preparation for early childhood edu- 
cation 
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fl /tcitement of Philo/ophy 




1 AjThc T;isk Force on Early Childhood Educa- 
tion hereby dedicates itself to the proposition 
that since all men and women of every race 
and creed indeed do have inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, it is 
the business of society to assure these rights 
for every child, lie is. we emphasize, tomor- 
row’s adult. 

The past decade has produced a new body 
of educational, psychological, and medical 
research documenting the crucial importance 
of the first eight years of life. 1 And we are 
convinced that these early years are critical in 
determining the future effectiveness ol our 



1 Benjamin S. Bloom, Stability anti Change in Human 
Characteristics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.. I9l>4. 



citizens and in the long-range prevention of 
crime, poverty, drug addiction, malnutrition, 
neurosis, and violence. Even though research 
is still in progress and conclusions continue to 
evolve, we believe there is enough evidence to 
indicate that the following actions are clearly 
warranted now: 

I The people of the stale of California 
must make a long-range commitment of 
funds to the proposition that the first 
eight years of life are the most impor- 
tant period in determining the future 
effectiveness of all our citizens. 

2 Implicit in this commitment is the rec- 
ognition of the desirability of providing 
equal educational opportunities for all 
children. Certainly every child aged four 
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through eight, regardless of his environ- 
mental. emotional, and physical needs, 
should he included in this recognition. 
Programs must provide lor identifying 
these needs, for ways of meeting them, 
and for means of assessing and reassess- 
ing program effectiveness. Since it is 
clear that early diagnosis, intervention, 
and prevention are dependent upon a 
close liaison among educational, social, 
and health services, a cooperative, work- 
ing relationship among persons in these 
fields is vital. 

3 School should he a happy place, a stim- 
ulating environment in which children 
can make continuous progress, in which 
they will want to learn, and in which 
they can achieve success, both personal 
and academic. In order to make the 
early years of learning truly effective, 
assessment of appropriate and signifi- 
cant developmental levels must be the 
basis for planning the educational pro- 
gram for each child. If and when 
needed, corrective social, medical, and 
psychological facilities must be made 
accessible to permit the young individ- 
ual to reach his full potential. 

4 Because we recognize the importance of 
parents in the education of their chil- 
dren. we strongly affirm that parent 



education and involvement must H' an 
integral part of all programs. Barents 
should be included in both the planning 
and evaluation of individualized instruc- 
tion for their children. 

There must be encouragement of local 
autonomy and creativity in program 
development, with provision for maxi- 
mum flexibility within broad state 
guidelines. School districts and other 
agencies involved in the programs must 
be allowed freedom to experiment and 
individualize to meet the needs of the 
children I’vy serve. 

Accordingly, then, we believe it is essen- 
tial that California establish at once for 
primary-age children a broadly based 
educational program that includes chil- 
dren at least one year youi.gcr than 
those beginning school now. This pro- 
posal will require school districts to 
restructure and expand existing pro- 
grams in order to bring about the maxi- 
mum development of every child aged 
four through eight. Implicit in this 
proposal, too. is the recognition that the 
individual child is the unique recipient 
of instruction. We therefore believe the 
present large-group approach to the edu- 
cation of primary children must change 
significantly in order to make possible 
the necessary personalized instruction. 




School should be a happy 
place, a stimulating environ- 
ment in which children can 
make continuous progress. 

Dorothy Groan 
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/ummory of 
Recommendations 




I All children in California between the 
ages of Jour and eight should hare the 
opportunity to he served hr a publicly sup- 
ported primary school. 

T1k individual differences, capabilities, and 
needs of all children must be provided for. 
Basic needs must be met by society if they 
cannot be met in the home. 

Children with special handicaps should be 
p ovided for within the primary school if pos- 
sible*. if not. the necessary facilities must be 
made available for them. 



2 Goals must be clearly defined so that the 
results of the program can be evaluated. 
All children must acquire the basic tools of 
learning in reading, oral and written language, 
and arithmetic by the time they are ready to 
leave the primary school. 

Assessment of children’s verbal abilities 
must be made in the language with which 
they are most familiar. 

The design of the primary school must 
include a plan for continuous evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the school's program. 
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5 Adequate hauls must he allocated Jar 
the successful operation of the proposed 
expanded primary school. 

Financial resources should be equitably dis- 
tributed in terms of the needs of the children 
to be served. 

A State .’department of Education task 
force, project team, or unit should be devel- 
oped to implement the proposals contained in 
this report. 



4 The primary school must hecome a com- 
munity educational center, combining all 
the resources of the family and the commu- 
nity in order to sene children and their 
parents. 

All existing public and private educational, 
physical, social, and psychological services of 
the community must be coordinated with the 
resources ol the school to identify, assess, and 
provide for the needs of children. 

The school should offer to the community 
the widest possible dissemination of informa- 
tion about the services available for children 
and their parents. 

To carry out the responsibilities of initiat- 
ing. implementing, and evaluating the pro- 
gram at the local level, each school district 
should appoint an early education advisory 
committee that is representative of all seg- 
ments of the community, including parents. 



5 Parent education and involvement must 
he an integral part of the primary school 
program. 

Early preparation for parenthood is essen- 
tial. and junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. as well as college students, should 
therefore be given opportunities to help in the 
primary school. 

Parents must be included in the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of the educa- 
tional experience of their children. 

The individual differences, capabilities, and needs of 
all children must be provided for in the new primary 
school. 
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An environment appropriate for primary education must reflect the nature and needs of the young child. 



6 Aii environment appropriate for primary 
education must reflect the nature and 
needs of the young child. 

Since the school environment is critically 
important for children of all ages, but espe- 
cially lor young children, a completely new 
look at school design is indicated. State and 
local building codes must be reexamined and 
revised to facilitate the construction of low- 
cost. easily modified structures with maxi- 
mum flexibility. 

An emotional climate must be ensured that 
will facilitate inquiring, reflecting, and reason- 
ing and that will show recognition of the 
importance of play in children's learning. 



livery aspect of school organization should 
contribute to the enhancement of the child's 
self-concept. Grade level harriers between the 
preschool year, the kindergarten, and the pres- 
ent primary grades should be removed so 
that children may make continuous progress 
through the primary school. 

The program should provide for a differen- 
tiated teaching staff that will definitely ensure 
a ratio of at least one adult to every ten 
children. 

Aides and volunteers should be recruited 
from all segments of the community and 
should include men and women, both young 
and old. 
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7 The pupils' medical. denial . and nutri- 
tional needs should he met. and social 
services . </</r care, and counselini: must he 
made accessible. 

All existing county, district, and commu- 
nity services should he coordinated to assess 
the vision, hearing, health, and social needs of 
children early enough for effective interven- 
tion when necessary. 

Special programs for children with severe 
or multiple handicaps should be continued 
and expanded where necessary. With regard to 
special programs, careful needs assessment 
should precede program development. 



8 The preparation of staff for early child - 
hood education should receive continued 
emphasis in C alifornia. 

In the implementation or enactment of 
new credential legislation, demonstrated com- 
petency should continue to he required for 
certification. Selection of candidates for early 
childhood teacher education programs should 
be made on the basis of demonstrated effec- 
tiveness with small children. 

livery member of a differentiated teaching 
team should have the attributes and prepara- 
tion necessary to function in a manner consis- 
tent with the goals expressed in this report. 




Implicit in the early childhood 
education proposal is the recog- 
nition that the individual child is 
the unique recipient of instruc- 
tion. 

Dorothy Green 
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The early childhood years, from birth to 
the age of eight, are widely recognized as the 
foundation for the manner in which the devel- 
oping individual responds to his environment. 
This critical period of learning is highly signif- 
icant in determining how the individual devel- 
ops feelings toward himself and reacts to his 
family, peers, and the individuals around him. 
and it certainly dictates his readiness to learn. 
And yet. at the present time, fewer than 14 
percent of California's preschool age children 
are enrolled in any group program designed to 
foster their growth, enhance the probability 
of their later success in school, or meet any of 
their physical, social, or educational needs. 
This fact, plus the mounting evidence of the 
value of an earlier start in the right kind of 



educational environment, leads us to conclude 
that children should begin school a year ear- 
lier than they do now. 

The Need for Early Intervention 

By the time a child is four years old. 
schooling at public expense should be avail- 
able to him and should continue as long as it 
is beneficial. There is considerable evidence 
that intervention with some children even 
younger than age four is imperative in certain 
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csiscs. as in the ease of children with profound 
and multiple handicaps or of those from 
homes of extreme poverty and deprivation. 
Compensatory programs must therefore he 
provided to meet the unique needs of such 
children . 1 l : or the vast majority of children, 
beginning primary school at age four would 
be an advantageous step. This is assuming, of 
course, that a truly appropriate primary pro- 
gram. such as will be described in this report, 
can be effectively rcali/.cd. 

The Importance of a Multiage Varied Mix 

It is extremely important that young chil- 
dren be provided a learning environment that 
includes children from all walks of life, all 
races, all socioeconomic levels, and all levels 
of ability. In growing together, these children 
will learn together and will develop a mutual 
respect for each other. Actually, a cultural, 
sex, and age mix of both staff and children 
should be effected to introduce children to 
the broacl spectrum of American society and 
to develop their appreciation for the contribu- 
tions of each segment to our culture. 

It is undeniable that American society, 
with the family as the dominant unit, is rap- 
idly changing. There is a need to strengthen 
and support the family as never before, and if 
the strengthening of a child's family can occur 
early in his development, there is a much 
greater chance of his building the kinds of 
competencies needed for growth and develop- 
ment . 2 

A desirable primary school program would 
provide the child with a sense of belonging 
and a belief in the importance of his own 
world that conics with the whole-hearted 
involvement of knowledgeable human beings 
of all ages who really care about him and all 
aspects of his development. In the kind of 
primary' school visualized by the Task Force 



1 Edward 7i.dcr. Training the Intellect Versus Develop 
ment of the Child (ERIC No. ED 034 573). New Haven. 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1968. 

2 

Glenn R. Ilawkcs. "Human Needs and the Community/* 
in The Disadvantaged Child (Second edition). Edited by joc 
L. Frost and Glenn R. Ilawkcs. Boston: Hoochton Mifflin 
Co., 1970. pp. 459*66. 



on Early Childhood Education. the child 
would find an emotional climate conducive to 
inquiring. thinking, and reasoning, lie would 
receive direction and guidance in developing 
sell-understanding, independence, self-control, 
and a positive self-concept. This is necessary 
for any significant intellectual growth. 

Encouragement of Children's Abilities 

An exemplary educational program pro- 
vided for young children should stimulate and 
challenge each child according to li is unique 
pattern of growth and development. A grow- 
ing body of research is now revealing that 
early educational experiences that are suitable 
result in superior achievement without nega- 
tive personality or social effects. Research 
also indicates that we have underestimated 
the ability of children and that children's cre- 
ative as well as intellectual energies should be 
guided more appropriately than they have 
been in the past. 

Essential to the commitment to early child- 
hood education is the view that intelligence is 
not entirely fixed by genetic factors: it also 
emerges as it is nurtured. Each stage of devel- 
opment carries with it possibilities for the 
acquisition of new abilities and new ways of 
processing information. Unless each of these 
abilities is sufficiently exercised as it emerges, 
it will not develop fully and will contribute 
little, if at all. to the demands of the next 
stage . 3 

It is time to do a better job of what we 
already know should be done for young chil- 
dren in school. Let us combine the best of 
what we have learned from all the various 
kinds of preschool programs, from kindergar- 
ten. and from the primary grades with the 
most promising results derived from a contin- 
ual review of new research. Given the time, 
effort, thought, and public resources neces- 
sary. the task force believes that the primary' 
school described in this report would wel- 
come rather than fear the increasing emphasis 
on accountability. 



3 Joscpt McV. Hunt. Intelligence and Experience. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1961. 
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The community should be involved in the 
initial planning and development of primary 
school program models that will meet the 
needs of the children to be served and in the 
ongoing process of evaluation and change. 
When people are involved from the beginning, 
there is greater chance for lasting interest, 
concern, and identification with programs. 
The joint effort of professional and nonpro* 
fcssional people belter ensures the extension, 
reinforcement, and integration of innovations. 

The community as a whole encompasses all 
agencies related in any way to the educational 
program. Figure 1 illustrates the range ol the 
desired involvement. As the proposed plan is 
Heine initiated in each community, each school 



district concerned would be obliged to take its 
own inventory of the agencies serving its con- 
stituency and show the district's willingness to 
take the initiative in organizing and coordi- 
nating a joint effort. 

The Need for Parent Involvement 

Parent involvement and parent education 
are essential elements of early childhood edu- 
cation. for certainly parents, teachers, and 
other citizens of each community share re- 
sponsibility for understanding the goals of 
early childhood education and for participat- 
ing in their implementation. In fact, parent 
involvement is so important that it should be 
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Fig. I. A Tentative Model of Community Involvement 
in the Proposed New Primary School 



required wherever feasible, although flexi- 
bility in this matter is necessary* to allow 
for individual parent needs, desires, and 
capabilities. 

Meaningful involvement of parents in the 
primary school program will undoubtedly * 
include a wide range of functions and activi- 
ties. Some parents may be engaged in study- 
ing and identifying community goals for their 
schools, while others may be participating reg- 
ularly in classroom activities. Still others, 
through contacts with the school, may simply 
be developing an awareness of the importance 
of school for their children. In the latter ease, 
it is important that the school assume respon- 
sibility for helping parents become aware of 



the need for and the rewards of education. 
Schools that serve minority' communities must 
seek ways to inform ami involve parents so 
that they may become familiar with the ideas 
presented in this report. The task force 
recognizes that minority parents can he an 
essential resource to the school, too, in help- 
ing contact and inform other minority parents 
about the importance of primary education. 

All possible ways should be utilized to 
build bridges to the families served by the 
school. This means scheduling meetings at 
times when the parents can come and in a 
variety of convenient locations, not neces- 
sarily always in the school building. Informal, 
small group meetings are a most desirable sup- 
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plcmcnt to the customary larger, more formal 
gatherings. Moreover, provision should be 
made for the regular seheduling of child- 
parent-teaeher conferences, thereby encour- 
aging the child to assume some personal 
responsibility in his own education. 

Dissemination of Information 

livery available type of mass media 
newspapers, radio, and television as well as 
church bulletins and other informal means of 
communication should be used to disseminate 
information to the public about the school 
and its activities. The district must reach out 
to all the parents in such a way as to make 
them feel truly welcome in the genuine part- 
nership effort the school will represent. The 
time is ripe for cooperative efforts to be made 
by educational, medical, social, business, and 
all other services within the community to 
meet the family's needs. 

Parent education programs or classes should 
be considered from several viewpoints, among 
them developing of training programs with and 
not just for parents and providing enabling and 
enriching “learning together" experiences for 
the family. Another component of the parent 
program should be parent education that 
includes the child when he is very young, 
perhaps at a developmental age ol three or 
even younger. And. most certainly, such an 
opportunity for parent education should be 
available for parents of those children lor 
whom enhancement ol communication skills 
and emotional development has been indicated 
by early diagnostic testing. 

Much more, in other words, can and should 
be done in recognizing the parent as the 
child's pre-teacher in much the same way that 
the medical and social services in many com- 
munities have recognized the potential and 
promise of parent involvement in immuniza- 
tion programs and health services. 

The Role of Volunteers 

The promising practice of using parent vol- 
unteers. even before the child enters school, 
should be encouraged, perhaps more for the 



values to the parent himself in terms of his 
own guidance and understanding than lor his 
service to the school, helpful though that may 
be. Parents, grandparents, older students, and 
siblings could be used in many volunteer 
capacities. Benefits could be multiple, includ- 
ing strengthening of the child's sell-image in 
knowing his parents recognize his importance, 
developing in the child a more positive atti- 
tude toward the educational process, and 
increasing the parents' understanding of their 
own child and of that child's association with 
his peers. In essence, here is an excellent 
opportunity for inservice parent education. 
The teacher is helped to understand a child ny 
being acquainted with that child's parents, 
and the teacher is freed to use his skills more 
advantageously for programming and respond- 
ing to the needs of children in the class or 
group. The child benefits by being given indi- 
vidual attention according to his special needs. 




James S. Jordan 



Early preparation for parenthood is essential; students 
should therefore be given opportunities to help in the 
primary school. 
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The present large-group approach to the education of 
primary children must change significantly in order to 
make possible the necessary personalized instruction. 



The many abilities and cultures of parents 
who volunteer could enhance the educational 
opportunities of the children in the school 
and also enhance their appreciation for vari- 
ous cultures and their professional, technical, 
artistic, and living skills. But it nuist be 
pointed out that orientation of parents and 
teachers to the use of volunteers is as essential 
to the success of a volunteer program as the 
orientation of the volunteers themselves to 
their work. 

The rising interest in parents as volunteers 
has been instrumental in recruiting for teaching 



many persons who might otherwise not have 
realized their potential as teachers Volunteer 
or aide experience has stimulated many patents 
to seek their own professional advancement in 
the teaching profession. Indeed, a most valu- 
able resource for the schools has therein 
become available, and it is one that especially 
encourages the advancement of minoritv adults 
to positions of professional leadership. 

It has also been suggested that a compre- 
hensive primary school program might also, 
through its parent education program, help to 
alleviate the scarcity of trained personnel 
available for infant and child care. Trainees in 
such a program would learn child care princi- 
ples that would equip them lor an occupation 
in child care and help them to be better 
parents. 

Early Education for Parenthood 

Perhaps one of the most important ques- 
tions today is this: When should the educa- 
tion of parents begin? The task force is 
convinced that it should begin long before 
marriage, parenthood, or even adulthood. The 
junior high school years are an optimum time 
for both hoys and girls to start learning the 
principles and acquiring the attitudes and con- 
cepts of effective parenthood. The task force 
believes that what is presently being done 
regarding parent education is being dime too 
late. If we are going to help the future adult 
members of our society accept responsibility 
for solving their own problems, we must pro- 
vide learning opportunities at the junior and 
senior high school levels through contact of 
students with very young children. 

The majority of these high school students 
will he parents some day. If. at the senior high 
school level, skilled persons can provide direc- 
tion to students so that they may learn to 
deal with the frustrations of being with young 
children, the development of happy and suc- 
cessful parents as well as of happy, successful, 
well-adjusted young children can become an 
increasing reality. 
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Phy/iCQl. Social. €7 
Psychological 
/©rvices 
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Because we believe that attention should be 
given to the physical, mental, and emotional 
health of each child, the task force proposes 
as a first step that existing services be coordi- 
nated so that needs tor medical and dental 
care, social services, day care, and counseling 
may be met through one resource center. Ulti- 
mately this should become a joint agency 
effort within the expanded primary school. 

No longer can the school exist in relative 
isolation from other agencies in the commu- 
nity that provide fundamental services to chil- 
dren. Moreover, all essential supportive ser- 
vices should be available to all children. If 



health services cannot be provided by the par- 
ents. it is the responsibility of the school to 
arrange for community resources to meet the 
health needs of the children concerned. When 
there is an identifiable need, there must be 
provision for nutrition, rest, medical and den- 
tal care, a healthy environment, and planned 
physical activity. This should not be con- 
strued as suggesting the lessening of parental 
responsibility: however, when an identified 
need cannot be met by the parents, it must be 
assumed by the community. 

It is important that a community resource 
center like the one just described be located 
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so that its facilities are accessible to all mem- 
bers of the community. Aiul since experience 
suggests that such facilities will not be used 
by the uninformed, an effective advertising 
and educational campaign using ail possible 
media should be undertaken to disseminate 
information on the justification and need for 
and the ready availability of the variety of 
services ol fered. 

There is much evidence to indicate that 
children with special handicaps should be 
integrated into the regular school program 
whenever possible. Research tells us that these 
children progress faster under such circum- 
stances than when they are isolated, to say 
nothing of the gains in human concern, under- 
standing. and acceptance made by the normal 
children with whom they are placed. Some 
seriously handicapped children may require 
highly specialized services that necessitate 
alteration of facilities and equipment, and this 
may not be feasible in each early education 
center. In such instances, other, more innova- 
tive ways must be found to meet the needs of 
every child, perhaps in programs such as those 
provided in California's development centers 
lor handicapped minors. 



An emotional climate must be ensured 
that will show recognition of the impor- 
tance of play in children's learning. 



Jatnos S. Jordan 
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A Diaqno/tic/Pre/criptiv© 
Approach to 
Learning 
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Buell child bus his own timetable lor devel- 
opment. Haeh child is unique. Individual dif- 
ferences clearly exist. How can the school he 
restructured to give more than lip service to 
these beliefs, so long recognized, so widely 
held, and so little implemented? 

Any program based on these principles 
must include a realistic, ongoing assessment, 
diagnosis, or appraisal of how various aspects 
of each child's total development affect his 
educational progress. This section of the 
report deals with those aspects most directly 
related to the child's achievement in school. 

Assessment of Children's 
Needs and Abilities 

Of great importance in the early period of a 
child's education is a thorough assessment of 
his developmental level in such areas as social- 
ization. gross and line motor coordination, 
visual and auditory perception, and emotional 





security. It would also he highly desinible to 
he able to ascertain each child's cognitive 
style or how he learns: that is to say. through 
what channel he attains knowledge most effi- 
ciently and is best able to transfer and make it 
available in a variety of situations. This deter- 
mination may be possible in the near future. 

Also important is an assessment very early 
in life of any specific learning disabilities anil, 
of course, of obvious and significant physical 
and emotional disabilities, because we are at 
the dawn of a new era of developing knowl- 
edge in this field, any new primary school 
program must be flexible enough to change 
rapidly as new information becomes available. 

To make the early years of learning truly 
effective, educational assessment of the broad- 
est type should take place with regard to both 
the developmental levels that the child has 
attained in each area and the development of 
optimal programs to utilize his strengths and 
offer early remedies for his weaknesses, liaeli 
child, in other words, should progress toward 
the prescribed objectives by the method and 
at the pace determined by his own uniqueness. 

It is important to reiterate that every 
child's accomplishments and strengths must 



be realistically recognized in any program of 
educational diagnosis and assessment. An 
unfortunate clinical connotation of the word 
"diagnosis’' may lead one to assume that the 
sole locus of the recommended assessment 
program would be one of remediation. Such is 
not the ease. The child who is already reading 
at the age of four or five should be provided 
for just as surely as the one who is a non- 
reader at seven or eight. 

On the other hand, it must be pointed out 
that the program should provide the necessary 
flexibility to allow for whatever individual 
treatment and instructional strategies may be 
needed to remediate or compensate for ser- 
ious deviations in intellectual abilities or emo- 
tional. social, sensory, or physical defects that 
may be identified in individual children. 

Definition of Diagnosis and Assessment 

Diagnosis, assessment, testing, and evalua- 
tion are terms that need clarification in the 
context of primary school programs. These 
terms refer to the various processes used by 
the teacher and other knowledgeable, con- 
cerned adults to make informed decisions 
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about a child's needs so tliat these needs may 
be immediately ami effectively met. It is 
essential that the teacher have the preventive- 
diagnostic-appraising viewpoint. Without it. 
appropriate prescription and intervention are 
obviously impossible. 

Diagnosis, then, is broader than simply test- 
ing. Some tests have proved to he valuable 
diagnostic tools*, since assessment instruments 
vary widely, however, it is important that all 
persons who use children's test data he aware 
of the degree of validity and relevance of those 
data. Obviously, tests that require expertise 
for their administration and interpretation 
should he used only hv trained persons. 

Any humanistic, personalized view of cur- 
rieulum and instruction demands that teachers 
emphasize both the objective and subjective 
dimensions of diagnosis and assessment. Diag- 
nostic tests help identify the needs of children 
as they progress through school by pinpointing 
the skills necessary to take the next step, 
indicating the need for review, or confirming 
the teacher's judgment. 

II a teacher is to look at children's progress 
from a diagnostic viewpoint, he must know 
the structure of the subject he is teaching, lie 
must be able to determine where the child is. 
for example, in the hierarchy of skills in read- 
ing. And he must be familiar with Piagetian 
levels of cognitive growth. Such expertise can- 
not be taken for granted. The requisite depth 
of knowledge must become part of the 
teachers' professional preparation, and the 
teacher must demonstrate competence in 
applying his knowledge in assessing children's 
needs. 

Identification of Program Objectives 

All testing, characterizing, observing, and 
assessing must he done with a distinct locus 
on well-identified program objectives. These 
objectives should be developed in accordance 
with sound, albeit eclectic, learning theories: 
for example. Piaget's work on cognitive devel- 
opment. Furthermore, the task force believes 
the objectives should be criterion-referenced, 
with the goalselearly understood and accepted 



by everyone connected with the program. In 
some eases such criterion-referenced measures 
are still to he specified, making use of what 
we are beginning to know about developmental 
stages in a number of cognitive areas. I*. t tort s 
to provide quality education tor young chil- 
dren must be continually reassessed and evalu- 
ated in the light of experience, ptombing 
innovations, and ongoing research. 

Continuity of evaluation must be built into 
the primary school program in order to ascer- 
tain individual attainments and make possible 
immediate intervention as needed. Children 
change so rapidly that it is mandatory lor pro- 
grams to be planned in such a way that they 
can be immediately responsive to new data. 
The idea that an instructional reading group 
could remain the same for an entire year is 
unacceptable, for instance, since frequent 
reevaluation and regrouping would be con- 
sidered absolutely essential. Accordingly, pro- 
vision for reassessment and the capacity 
for responding immediately with appropriate 
alternatives are imperative in the kind of 
primary program proposed in this repo-t. 

A critical look at primary education has 
clearly revealed that it is no* the children who 
are failing it is the system. How can we say 
otherwise when we see so much evidence? For 
example, we have seen immutable three-slice 
ability grouping that carries a message ol lail- 
ure to one-third of the class: or a judgment of 
intelligence in a language a child has not yet 
learned to speak and understand: or teachers 
who teach lessons instead of children, obliv- 
ious of their interest or understanding. 

Enhancement of the Child's Self-Concept 

The task force is committed to changing 
the psychosocial components of the present 
educational system so that children s sell- 
concepts may be enhanced, not damaged: and 
so that they may know success, not failure. 
This is an especially critical need ol our 
minority pupils, whose drop-out rate con- 
tinues undiminished despite massive "reme- 
dial" efforts. In short, we are convinced that 
serious attention to the affective area is long 
overdue. 
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spontaneously. For the child, these are 
all beginning forms of communication. 

The teacher should focus on language 
difficulties that impair children’s read- 
ing and listening comprehension and 
clarity of oral and written expression. 
This will require consideration of those 
principles of simple structural grammar, 
such as word order and substitution, 
that can contribute to the language 
development of primary children. The 
teacher should base each child’s reading- 
language program on his specific reading- 
language needs and interests, as deter- 
mined through informal evaluation. 

Listening comprehension skills can be 
taught and would seem to enhance read- 
ing comprehension skills. It is essential 
to take this fact into consideration in 
the instructional program if the child is 
to obtain maximum benefit from the 
language environment that surrounds 
him. 

Mathematics Skills 

One should not infer from the foregoing 
that the only area of the curriculum to be 



emphasized is that of reading and the lan- 
guage arts. While it is probably true that they 
hold the key to successful achievement in 
school, the other areas of the curriculum 
should not be neglected. Children in primary 
school should have rich experiences in art. in 
music, in movement exploration, and in the 
scientific exploration of their world, to men- 
tion only a few of the many aspects of the 
curriculum that are appropriate for young 
children. 

Number skills and mathematical concepts 
are so important that they deserve special rec- 
ognition in this context. As was pointed out 
in relation to language skills, experience must 
be the basis for all learning. Nowhere is this 
fact more essential than in mathematics learn- 
ing in which quantitative experience is neces- 
sary for concept development. And accurate 
mathematical concepts are basic to the acqui- 
sition of number skills. 

In the teaching of both science and mathe- 
matics, we should unquestionably capitalize 
on young children’s natural curiosity. It is 
hoped that in the expanded primary school, 
greatly increased emphasis will be placed on 
utilizing the innate desires of children to 
explore, wonder about, and discover their 
environment. 




In the teaching of both 
science and mathematics, 
we should unquestionably 
capitalize on young chil- 
dren's natural curiosity. 

San Diego City Unified 
School District 
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The Looming 
Environment 



The task force believes that classifying chil- 
dren according to age and placing them in “30 
30 boxes” is obsolete and unjustified when 
we have so much data about individual differ- 
ences and the values inherent in a multiagc 
mix. There should be no attempt to classify 
by age. grade, or accomplishment. This does 
not imply, however, that there should be no 
grouping of children. Quite the contrary. 
Groups can and should be organized naturally 
in a great number of situations; for example, 
children with like interests or diagnosed needs 
may be grouped together. But groups should 
not be formed on the basis of “ability." 

practice that is damaging to children's 
self-esteem. 

The danger of any kind of permanent 
grouping or labeling of children deserves to be 
emphasized in this context, not only because 
of the negative effect such a situation has on 
the self-concept of children but also because 
of the unfortunate effect that labels ol “low 
achiever.” “slow learner.” and the like have 
upon the expectations of the teacher. 1 



R. Rosenthal and Lcnore Jacobson. Pygmalion in the 
Classroom. Holt. Rinehart & Winston. Inc.. 1968. 
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There must be maximum flexibility in the 
use of space so that the cost of rearranging 
facilities will be minimal. Existing state and 
local building codes must be changed when 
necessary to allow this flexibility. 

Too long we have tolerated a system that is 
unresponsive to the needs of children. We 
must give attention to the mental health 
aspects of the young child's learning environ- 
ment. Small children deserve to have win- 
dows. not just windowless air-conditioned 
buildings. They should have trees and gardens 
to enjoy. And as for playgrounds, we believe 
lawns, sand, and. yes. even ordinary dirt and 
mud would be preferable to the sterile asphalt 
that now surrounds them. In other words, 
nature should be part of the environment as 
well as part of the curriculum. 




An exemplary educational program for young chil- 
dren should stimulate and challenge each child 
according to his unique pattern of growth and 
development. 



William T. Stabler 



Teacher Preparation 




There is much evidence lo indicate that 
"the significant people in a child's life, 
particularly in early childhood, exert a tremen- 
dous influence in determining the kind of 
person the child becomes, the kinds of 
motivations he has. and the kinds of aspirations 
lie holds for himself. Significant people include 
his parents, his teachers, his older siblings, and 
his classmates. More and more it seems that we 
have been looking lo content to improve the 
outcomes of early childhood education when 
wc should be looking lo people.” The selec- 
tion of teachers, then, becomes of the utmost 



'Annie L. Butler, Oman Research in h'arly Childhood 
hdncaiion. Washington, l).C.: American Association of l\lc- 
mc ntary-Kindergartcn-Nurscry Educators, 1970, p. 150. 
Reprinted with permission of the American Association of 
EleincnUiry-K i nderparten-Nu rsery Educators and the author. 



significance when we consider the issue of 
teacher preparation for the expanded primary 
school. 

Qualities of Effective Teachers 

The critical agent of change in the instruc- 
tional program is not to be found in even the 
best and most innovative curriculum methods 
and materials - it is in the teacher, a compe- 
tent. personally secure individual with special 
qualities . 2 Such qualities vary widely, but 
there seems to be one common characteristic 
that is noted quite consistently among good 
teachers of small children. This is the ability 

2 i.vnngcline Hurucss. Values hi Curly Childhood education 
(Second edition). Washington. I).(\: National Education 
Association. Department of lilcinentary-Kindcrgartcn-Nurscry 
Kducation. 1965. 
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Touchers must be taught the diagnostic and 
prescriptive skills to do the job. 

Certification Guidelines 

The gains made ior children by the estab- 
lishment in |%y of the new early childhood 
credential will, it Is hoped, be preserved in the 
new credential requirements that are now the 
purview of the Commission for Teacher Pre- 
paration and Licensing. Guidelines adopted 
by the Accreditation Committee of the State 
Board of Education for the early childhood 
credential embody many of the exemplary 
practices described in this report. The task 
force therefore urges that those guidelines be 
considered when the commission determines 
criteria for approval of programs leading to 
the specialist authorization in early childhood 
education. 

A note of caution should be inserted here 
regarding the use of an examination system 
for the certification of teachers. In general, 
the kinds of teacher qualities and compe- 
tencies that have been identified here are not 
measurable with ordinary tests. They have to 
be demonstrated with children. Therefore, it 
is hoped that the commission will supplement 
with performance-based criteria any examina- 
tion involved in certifying teachers of young 
children. 

The contribution of the community col- 
leges in providing instruction and transfer pro- 
grams for teaching assistants and aides has 
been significant, and the community colleges 
have an important role to play in the suc- 
cessful implementation of the new primary 
school programs. Communities served by 
these colleges should take into account their 
great potential for assistance in the develop- 
ment of the program suggested in this report. 
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Implementation of the Plan 




Recognizing that a variety of patterns of 
organization will be desirable to serve the 
needs of the various school districts and com- 
munities in California, the task force believes 
that state guidelines for the expanded primary 
program should be broad and flexible, rather 
than narrowly prescriptive. The overall guide- 
lines should specify that school districts 
include the following elements in their plan- 
ning for the primary school: 

I Identification and active involvement of 
an early education advisory committee 
to carry out the responsibilities of initi- 
aling. implementing, and evaluating the 
program at the school district level. 
Membership should be representative of 
every segment of the community, with 



emphasis on the parents of children to 
be involved in the program. Where 
existing community groups are already 
organized, this fact should be taken into 
consideration to avoid duplication of 
effort. 

Provision for identifying and assessing 
the basic health, social, and educational 
needs of the children to be involved in 
the program and creation of a school 
and community plan for meeting these 
needs. 

An unstralified. continuous progress 
plan of organization for the educational 
experiences of primary-age children, 
with differentiated staffing and a pupil/ 
staff ratio not greater than 1:10. 
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Parent involvement and education to 
the greatest possible degree. 

A built-in design for evaluation that is 
based on clearly defined goals and 
objectives by which the outcomes and 
success of the program can be deter- 
mined. 

6 Adequate provision for dissemination of 
information about the goals, operation, 
and evaluation of the new primary pro- 
gram. 

7 Cooperation with the coordinating and 
monitoring efforts of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and with personnel 
in offices of county superintendents of 
schools who are concerned with the 
Held of early childhood education. 

State Responsibilities and Resources 

The responsibilities of the State Depart- 
ment of Education with respect to primary 
school programs are to provide leadership, 
coordinate school district efforts, facilitate 
among the districts an interchange of informa- 
tion on problems and promising practices, 
monitor an evaluation and reporting system, 
and provide feedback to the districts, the Leg- 
islature. and the people of California. 

The program must contain built-in guar- 
antees of flexibility and freedom so that dis- 
tricts can innovate and experiment to meet 
local needs. 

An adequate program of funding must 
become a reality. The resources of the state 
should be equitably distributed in terms of 
the needs of the children to be served. This 
means that children whose minimum basic 
needs are far greater than those of others 
should receive the greater amount of financial 
support. 



The funding necessary to incorporate four- 
year-olds into the proposed primary school 
should be equal to that provided for other 
levels of public education. In the first stages 
of establishing the new plan, extra money 
would be required to allow for start-up costs. 

One of the valuable resources of the state is 
the number of excellent privately owned and 
operated schools at all levels, but especially in 
the preschool area. Private schools should be 
encouraged to participate in the new plan for 
primary education if they wish, and a mcch- 
aiifsin must be developed to make this pos- 
sible. We need to utilize the strengths and 
expertise of the private school sector when- 
ever possible, making the improvement of pri- 
mary education a joint effort of the private 
and public schools. 

Target Dates 

An exploratory project for the 1972-73 
school year to include a manageable number 
of districts is recommended. There are a num- 
ber of districts in various geographic areas, 
serving a diversity of school populations, that 
already have the personnel and facilities 
necessary to institute the kind of expanded 
primary program described in this report. 
Many have nongraded classes, some with and 
some without modern open-space classrooms. 
Many have committed themselves to some 
kind of differentiated staffing. Large numbers 
of them have achieved parent and community 
involvement. From the number of districts 
with so much potential for beginning this pro- 
gram, a representative group could be selected 
with which to begin a trial run. The progress 
of such initial efforts would need to be care- 
fully monitored and researched at the state 
level in order to provide data for later imple- 
mentation on a broader scale. 
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ft Review 
of Related 
Literature 



The abundance of research accumulated 
over the past five years leads to the indisput- 
able conclusion that “A big social decision is 
in the making: to start organized education 
earlier ... It is going to come. Once the tacts 
arc known there will be no stopping it .” 1 
These are the recent words of a nationally 
recognized authority. Fred T. Wilhelms. Senior 
Associate. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Me further states: 




Maybe it won't be necessary for all children. 
Maybe it need not be completely within the 
regular school organization. But. one way or an- 
other, we are going to have early childhood educa- 
tion on a massive scale. And we are going to have 
it soon, for we are beginning to recognize what can 
be done, and we are not going to pass up the 
opportunity to do it. 

The general public still does not comprehend 
what might be. We ourselves have many intermedi- 
ate questions. But this much can be said: we can 
stimulate small children so that their perceptive- 
ncss is sharpened in every mode. We can teach 
them to listen and to hear thoughtful discussion. 
We can build their vocabularies and teach them to 
speak (and think) in full, coherent sentences. We 
can begin the development of the level of pre- 
cision language and thought that our complex 
society and advanced technology demand. We can 
bring children to the first grade ready to learn to 
read and to use numbers as naturally as ducks take 
to water. We can take Deulsch’s word for it: 
Except for the brain-damaged and the severely dis- 
turbed, we need not have any children who cannot 
master the standard school tasks. 

Along with all this, we shall be able to intercept 
and prevent nascent health and nutrition problems 
and to build positive mental health through whole- 
some self-concepts and open human relations. It is 
a magnificent opportunity to break the chain of 
ignorance and incapacity - these are not “born 
into” babies, but they develop because we let 
them. We need to relay these concepts to citizens, 
because when they think of early childhood educa- 
tion, they tend to see only a little “more of the 
same” - and more expense - and are not yet 
properly excited by a vision of what is possible. 



M-rcd T. Wilhelms, ‘The Party Years: A New Investment 
Opportunity," The School Administrator (Newsletter of 
the American Association of School Administrators), Octo- 
ber, 1971, p. 2, 
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